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DEFINITIONS EXPLANATORY OF THE POSITION OF 
“THE OPEN COURT.” 


Tue Data of experience are perceptions. 
REALITY is the sum total of all that is. 
TruTH is the conformity of cognition to reality. 


[Truth being a relation between subject and object appears to 
be relative in its nature. Absolute truth is a self-contradiction; it 
would imply cognition without a cognizing subject. 

At the same time it is obvious that absolute existence (in fact 
everything absolute) is impossible. Reality is properly called Wirk- 
Uichkeit in German, derived from wirken, to take effect. Reality is 
not immovable and unchangeable absoluteness, but the effective- 
ness of things in their relations. Reality therefore implies not 
only existence, but the manifestation of existence also. Existence 
and its manifestation are not two different things; both are one. 

The idea of something absolutely Unknowable is therefore also 
untenable; it would imply the existence of an object whose ex- 
istence is not manifested i. ¢., existence without reality; Sein 
ohne Wirklichkeitt—which is a contradiction, an impossibility. } 


Science is the search for truth. 
The nature of science is the economy of thought. (MMach.) 
Economy of thought is possible through application of the 
laws of form to thought. 


KNOWLEDGE is the possession of certain truths. 

[Knowledge is, so to say, the present stock or capital with 
which Science works. Science cannot exist without knowledge. 
The object of Science is not only to increase and enlarge knowl- 
edge but also to purify the present stock of knowledge from vague- 

_ Mess, errors, and misconceptions. 

The purpose of knowledge is that of increasing our power over 

nature. } 


Moniso is that philosophy which recognizes the oneness of All- 
existence, and the Religion of Monism teaches that the individual, 
as a part of the whole, has to conform to the cosmical laws of the 
RELIGION is man's aspiration to be in harmony with the All. 

[Religion has been defined differently in the columns of Tue 
Oren Court, but all definitions that have been presented are in 
strict agreement. Mr. Hegeler in No. 25, defines Religion as 
‘*man’s union with the All" (taking the definition from the Lu- 
theran Catechism ‘‘ Religion ist der Bund des Menschen mit Gott 
durch Gott,” and replacing the Word Gop by the more compre- 
hensive word Tug Att). The editor has defined Religion as 
** man’s consciousness of his relation to the All" (No. 24); as ‘‘Das 
Aligefih! im Einzelnen,” the All-feeling in the individual (see 


foot-note page 965); as ‘‘man's conception of the world that serves: 
him as a guiding-star through life” (page 1180). ] 
MorALs are man's conduct in so far as it is in unison with the All. 


[The basis of morality is religion. A moral educator or 
preacher may justly be asked, ‘‘On what authority dost thou jus- 
tify thy precepts?” And he will tell us that his authority is not 
persoual; he speaks in the name of universal order. Accordingly 
his authority is that of religion. If it were not so, all his good 
precepts would have no foundation; they would hover in the air 
like beautiful dreams that have no reality. } 

Etnics is the Science of Morals; it teaches man why he must, 
and how he can, regulate his conduct so as to be in unison 
with the All. 

Natural history and the history of mankind prove that hereon 
earth a constant progress takes place developing ever higher forms. 
of existence. 

Morally good are those acts which are in harmony with the All, 
i, ¢., those which enhance progress, and morally bad are those. 
which are not in harmony with the All, 7. ¢., those which retard or 
prevent progress. 

[Religion (man's aspiration to be in unison with the All) has. 
naturally produced many superstitious notions in the world, of its 
origin, and of its purpose. Similarly, science (man’s search for 
truth) has produced many errors or false notions of reality. But 
all the superstitions of religion do not prove that religion as such 
is an illusion, and all the errors of science are no evidence that sci- 
ence as such is a sham. 

It is obvious that religion and science, as here defined, are not 
contradictory to, but complementary of, each other. If religion 
and science do not agree, it is a certain sign that our conception of 
either the one or the other is wrong. The history of the human 
mind has been one of constant conflict and reconciliation between 
religion and science. Their relation has repeatedly been disturbed 
and re-adjusted. pe 

The unitary conception of the world affords the only basis for 
the union of Religion and Science, and opens a new vista of pro- 
gress for both. ] 
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THE APPROACHING NEW RELIGION. 
J. C. F, GRUMBINE. 

Ir is a significant proof of the widespread and far- 
reaching effects of freethinking and liberal culture in 
both England, Europe, and America, to find a new 
religious cult growing in favor among a people where 
false faiths and preternatural theological beliefs have 
found many enthusiastic apologists. It may be taken 
as a startling announcement of the timeliness, if not 
feasibility, of the adoption ofeither a new Christianity 
or a rational generic religion by a people among whose 
institutions and in whose very civilization super- 
naturalism and the Christian mythology has nestled, 
when we find as is actually the case by statistics com- 
piled by the New York /ndependent, * that nearly three 
fourths or 55,000,000 of the entire population of the 
United States is unchurched and in the strict use of 
the word unchristian, and but 19,790,323 of the pos- 
sible 75,000,000 are members of or attendants upon 
the regular services of the church. It is not, there- 
fore, an encouraging sign of the success of the church 
if her strength is to be estimated by numbers, to find 
after twenty centuries of experimental Christianity that 
so large a proportion of the people in the United 
States alone should seem and be so indifferent to the 
organized and working Christian church. And when 
it is remembered that there are less than 200,000,000 
of alleged Christians in the world and 826,000,000 of 
believers in other and apparently equally supernatural 
religions, such as Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Brah- 
manism, Sintoism, and Judaism, we are on the one 
hand more than alarmed over the future of the present 
church, and on the other hand, more convinced of the 
steady growth and practicability of natural religion. 
When so large a number of our population, fully three 
fourths, are unchurched, where we naturally expect to 
find but one fourth, and where the latest year-books of 
all denominations show a gain in membership by no 
means commensurate with the local and general in- 
crease in domestic, emigrant, and foreign population 
we have fears that something in the church is wrong, 
and ought to beremedied. And when the fact is added 
to this that not only idiocy, insanity, | drunkenness, 
mendacity, and pauperism, but also crime and pros- 


* July 1888, 
+ New York Sux, March 1889. 


titution * are on the increase, and that the more in- 
telligent classes produce the most cunning criminals, 
a terrible blow to our present system of education, and 
also that the carnival of sin now rampant in our great 
cities is receiving fresh recruits daily from the smaller 
towns and villages, it may well be asked, what will 
the ministry say and what will the churchdo. Further, 
when it is known that the masses of our people are 
sinking deeper and deeper into the social sty by 
the curse of industrial slavery, and into conditions 
and tendencies of living from which there seems to 
be little hope of escape, and by which generations un- 
born willcarry in their lives the evil of these dark days, 
we ought to be sufficiently alarmed over the grim evils 
that breed like vermin in our midst. 

I admit that the church is not altogether to blame 
for this discouraging condition of things. Yet I believe 
that crimecould be checked, drunkenness abolished, in- 
sanity decreased, mendacity destroyed, and all other 
wrongs and sins modified and averted if not obliterated 
by the help of the church. It is not that the church 
is incapable of doing this very thing, but unwilling— 
not that she lacks resources and backbone but refuses 
to be guided by the right method of procedure. The 
present church seeking to save man by saving his soul 
for the next world has killed her influence in modern 
society. As an institution whose chief concern is the 
salvation of man through Christ, it is a failure, and as 
long as she continues to bolt against the natural 
method of living by trying to re-make society after the 
plan of Calvin or some equally hot-headed theologian, 
she will accelerate her doom. 

Heaven and hell are no longer motives for right 
living among intelligent humanity. This means that 
the idea of the atonement, the very vertebre of the 
Evangelical church, is disjointed and is falling to the 
ground. When this idea loses its hold upon human 
nature then the superstructure of theology, which is 
built upon this idea, falls, and with it the church that 
endorsed it. 

Hence the Evangelical church has reached the crisis 
in her history. ‘All effort to keep her intact—with 
heart gone and the whole nervous system paralyzed— 
will prove to be as useless a labor as trying to revive 
a corpse by applying an electrical battery. 

* New York Press, March 1889. 
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The church in order to justify herself before the 
world must prove her uwsefu/ness. To do this she has 
the benefit of two alternatives. , 

1. She can unite in emphasizing the mora/ side to 
religion ; or, 

2. Formulate a new religious cult. 

Concerning the former let it be said that the church 
is or should be organized to benefit man, to elevate 
society, to purify the state, to adorn a civilization. 
She was not founded to be a constructive civil power, 
organized to build a kingdom within a kingdom or to 
become a great and powerful autocracy as she un- 
doubtedly became in the Middle Ages, nor to become 
what might easily be termed a separate institution, 
whose sole object of existence might be parasitic ; but 
she was founded to persuade man to do God’s will. 
It should have been regarded as a matter of little con- 
cern whether year after year she counted her spoils as 
a pious nun counts her beads, or as a merchant figures 
up his profits, and it should have been considered a 
sure indication of her usefulness, if year after year not 
by statistics alone but by the reign of liberty man was 
proven to be no longer a slave to his baser nature. 
Were the church to cease wrangling about creeds and 
unite by working along the line of the moral uplifting 
of mankind, it could no longer be said by C. M. Morse 
as was said in the February Forum,—‘‘we have a 
moneyed aristocracy, a political dictatorship, landed 
proprietors, a rapidly increasing tenant population, 
the ‘workingman,’ and the ‘tramp.’” 

It is one of the most deplorable facts of modern 
history that the church should have fallen so far from 
its purpose that a prominent clergyman could say with- 
out fear of contradiction that Christianity bears no part- 
icular relation to the religion of Jesus, that doctrinally 
it is of Paul and the other theologians and that socially 
itis of the earth, earthly. It is true that the fashionable 
church is anatural product of the present social system 
as is the mission chapel, the pawnshop, the palace, and 
the tenement. 

The reason why in our city churches we often find 
the rich absent when the poor predominate, and the 
poor absent when the rich predominate, is because 
social caste tyrannizes over American society. Chris- 
tianity ought to be ‘‘a furnace to fuse all elements into 
a homogenous mass,”’ to make a reality the fact that 
we are all children of the same God, to certify by law 
as well as in character that we are free men and sover- 
eigns of the earth. This opportunity awaits, this 
alternative is in the hands of, the church. Apropos of 
the discussion of the adoption of a common moral 
platform of work, it would not be impertinent to quote 
what a few very prominent thinkers have said. Says 
M. J. Savage, ‘‘If all the time and money and enthu- 
siasm and effort had been spent in co-working with the 
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real God‘in delivering the real man from his real evils, 
long before this the world might have been the Eden 
that never was and that never will be, until men,intel- 
ligently combine to save man here and now from the 
ills that all can see and feel.” And Rev. Doctor 
Gladden declares that the church is beginning to see, 
‘‘as it never saw before, that Christianity is not ex- 
clusively a scheme for the transportation of a portion 
of the human race away from this world to a more 
congenial home beyond the skies, but a plan for the 
reorganization of life upon this planet; a plan that 
includes every department of human action—business, 
politics, society, art, education, amusement, all the 
interests of life.”’ 

Were the church to unite in emphasizing the moral 
side to religion, polemical theology and Christian doc- 
trine, in fact, the whole superstructure of supernatural 
Christianity would be jeopardized if not destroyed as 
the chief intellectual force in the modern religious 
world. A new impetus would be given to freethink- 
ing, and the fires kindled by Voltaire and Thomas . 
Paine would blaze with a new light throughout the 
world. 

This modus operandi, although possible and prac- 
tical, will never be popular. It would precipitate the 
present church, absorbed as she is in the victories of 
nominal Christianity, denominationalism, and secta- 
rianism, into irrevocable bankruptcy. The world in 
consequence would lose a power of repression as valu- 


able in the reorganization of society as liberty itself. 


Hence this alternative as a method of procedure will 
be considered by the church as a dangerous expedient. 

The demand, therefore, is imperative for the other 
and only alternative—a new religious cult. What 
will it be? ° 

I have long since abandoned the idea that the 
present church will ever accommodate herself as an or- 
ganization tothe spirit of the rising generation, because 
already in the western world the young life is becom-. 
ing estranged from the church and is attaching itself 
to the wild but very fascinating doctrines of Agnosti- 
cism, Materialism, and Utilitarianism. The same ir- 
reconcilable differences which drove M. Renan from 
the church of Rome, lead many others to repudiate all 
forms of organized Christianity and setting up cults of 
their own to indulge in all manner of speculation. 
True to reason man has at last learned to seek God 
not in any single event of past history, as Mrs. H. 
Ward says, but in one’s soul, in the constant verifica- 
tion of experience, in the life of love. | 

All things change, creeds, philosophies, and out- 
ward systems. Inconsistencies of creed, unscientific 


views of religion, supersentient or supernatural aspects 
of Christianity have long since proven to be inefficient 
in saving the world. Man seems to believe that much 
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of the teaching of the church is contrary to nature, 
experience, and to all rational ideas of religion. He 
has seen how through an evolution of hardly 2000 
' years the church has so multiplied her cults, so diver- 
sified her forms of organization, so complicated her 
methods of work, and so deviated from primitive Chris- 
tianity, that Jesus in the first and Christ in the nine- 
teenth century stand for different ideas. 

Unwilling to become a doctrinarian without first 


investigating the grounds for belief in this or that form | 


of the Christian religion, man has pondered Christian 
evidences and Christian polemics to find that the text 
itself was so incomprehensible, the evidence so un- 
trustworthy, and polemical discussion so tempered by 
bias that a positive definition of Christianity could 
hardly be constructed. He must either accept the 
miracles and declare Jesus God, the supernatural 
and declare Christianity the revealed religion, or re- 
pudiating the evidence of the supernatural as the data 
of the imagination or the incoherent testimony of tra- 
dition, and excluding it from the forum of legitimate 
evidence he must construct a new religion upon the 
basis of natural law, or, accepting the human side to 
Christianity, he must be content with its morals as its 
characteristic feature. ‘In matters of intellect,” says 
Professor Huxley, ‘‘man should ever follow his reason 
as far as it will take him without regard to any other 
consideration, and further, that he should never de- 
clare conclusions certain which are not demonstrated 
or demonstrable.” A religion which cannot stand this 
test or that must be studied by a set of mental facul- 
ties, wholly different from those employed in all other 
provinces of intellect, is a religion that is intangible to 
human nature, impracticable in experience, and an 
imposition upon society. | 

The odium theologicum and the general protest which 
accompanied the rise and progress of natural religion, 
even while all forms of supernaturalism swayed and 
enslaved human nature, was but the consequence of 
independent research, the declaration of the sover- 
eignty of natural law, and a fearless effort on the part 
of a few men not to make Jesus anything less than 
what he was, or Christianity anything less than his 
work or the work of man, but to emphasize all truth as 
scriptural, all knowledge as revelation, all morality as 
authoritative. Through and by human nature comes 


the infallible code of moral laws as obligatory as any 


Sinaitic revelation or Christian beatitude. This is a 
code of morality which we can use, a revelation which 
we need, to the exclusion and abandonment of what 
are the mere trappings of theology, or the inarticulate 
utterarices of a fetich past. We look upon all bibles 
as books of human experience whose testimony is only 
valuable to us as it voices the laws of our being and 
whose literature is no more sacred than the writings 
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of Plato or the essays of Emerson. There will always 
be men, idolatrous or ignorant enough to believe in 
mythology or in miracles, in spite of the evidence of 
nature of the uniformity of her own laws of causation. 
To such all reasoning is in vain. Our duty is not to 
distort history, nor disbelieve the past because past, 
it is not to put new wine into old bottles, or reconstruct 
and revivify the dramatis persone of bibles in accord- 
ance to the Sartor Resartus of society, but to calla 
spade a spade and to show that the infallible bible of 
the universe is God’s immutable laws. No longer 
will man become a slave toa metaphysical word as 
Saint Augustine did—such as trinity, personality, in- 
telligence, and what not—but he will read the law of 
the universe in his experience whatever it may be, 
and find authority for duty in reason and in conscience. 

The new religious cult will be properly called nat- 
ural religion. Christianity stripped of ‘‘credulous 
love, Jewish tradition, and Greek subtlety,” is a contri- 
bution to its unfoldment. To live in obedience to nat- 
ural law or to God’s will, as expressed in natural law, is 
its chief commandment. In natural religion all truth 
is glorified. We have had enough of the God that the 
books have killed. We need and will have a God that 
theology cannot caricature, a moral law which cannot 
be relaxed, a church that will be humanitarian. 

The old faith has long ago decayed and like 
some weather-beaten and dead tree it stands as a 
monument of a great religious past. At the base of 
this tree are the feeble yet promising sprouts of a 
more glorious faith, The very elements and condi- 
tions which killed the old are the elements and condi- 
tions which feed the new, and by and by, in its own sea- 
son, will this new faith mark man’s triumphant unity 
with his God and his complete mastery of himself. 
Religion has been made natural. It has been placed 
upon the ‘‘rock” and not upon the ever shifting 
‘¢sand,” upon the moral law and not upon what is and 
will yet come to be preposterous and stupendous 
imagery. The church will do wellif she accepts as her 
alternative this new religious cult and not seek the liv- 
ing among the dead. So the torch of God will pass on 
its way, hand lovingly reaching out to hand. 


RETROGRESSION IN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE.* 
BY AUGUST WEISMANN, 

WHEN we speak of the development of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom we are apt to think, in the 
main, of an unbroken and continuous development 
which proceeds from lower to higher types. But this 
is not the case. On the contrary, retrogression plays 
a very important part in this matter, and if we accu- 
rately note the phenomena of retrograde growth we 
shall find that they enable us, almost more than the 

* Translated from the German by «ox. 
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phenomena of progression, to penetrate to the causes 
which occasion the transformations of the organic 
world. And hence their transcendent importance. 
Let us start with a particular instance. There are, 
as we are all aware of, birds that cannot fly and among 
them some that do not even possess wings. To this 
class belongs the so-called wood-ostrich of New Zea- 
land, the Kiwi-Kiwi, as the natives call it. A super- 
ficial examination of the animal makes one feel as if 


something "essential were lacking ; the impression is . 


that of a man without arms, for its wings are wanting. 
Where they should lie, there is no trace of them to be 


seen: hair-like feathers droop sleekly and smoothly 
down its body; one observes no trace of an anterior mem- 
ber. Why, the questionarises, has this birdno wings ? 

Not many years ago, a reference to the bird’s man- 
ner of life would have been deemed a sufficient answer 
to this question. The Kiwi lives in the woods, but on 
the ground and not in the trees. During the day it 
hides itself in holes in the earth, while at night it 
emerges timidly and circumspectly, in search of in- 
sects and worms, of which its food consists. It is thus 
not obliged to fly to find sustenance, and it need not 
fear enemies among the native animals living on the 
ground, for, with the exception of two species of the 
bat, there are no mammiferous animals to be found in 
New Zealand. Formerly we would have received this 
answer in explanation: the Kiwi was created without 
wings because it is not obliged to fly. At the present 
day, when we can no longer accept a creation in the 
old childish sense of the term, when we know that the 
animals and plants of every epoch of our earth’s 
history have not suddenly arisen from nothing, but 
have evolved themselves from more primitive forms— 
such an answer is no longer satisfactory. The con- 
ception of an instantaneous creation of things can no 
longer be made to harmonize with modern scientific 
knowledge: the first cause of all being can not possibly 
have created the present existing state of things by 
a ‘‘let there be and there was,” much less the forces 
conjoined to matter, which through their interaction 
have brought into being this great universe of unceas- 
ing transformation—the growing and dying solar 
systems as well as growing and dying forms of terres- 
tial animals and plants. ; 

From our point of view the Kiwi has not been 
created from nothing but on the contrary has developed 
from other animal-species that lived before it, and that 
from other species of birds. Birds, however, have 
developed from reptiles of the lizard class and as these 
posessed not only hind feet but also forefeet, birds 
also must originally have had them. The forefeet 
developed into wings. Accordingly the progenitors of 
the Kiwi must have possessed wings, and the question 
at hand is, Why has the Kiwi lost them. 
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We know for certain that it has lost them, and we 
know for certain that its progenitors posessed them, for 


_ even now short stumps of wings are found hidden be- 


neath its coat of feathers. And although it can no 
longer use them in any way, nevertheless they exhibit 
to us in perfect distinctness all the essential charac- 
teristics of a bird’s wings. Nay, they even have a few 
short and crooked feathers, whose tough stems clearly, 
call to mind real pinion-feathers. 

The actual cause of the wings of the Kiwi-Kiwi 
having become so rudimentary, must now, it is clear, 
be looked for in the circumstance that they would be 
of no use to it with its present build and in its present 
mode of life. Thus far the first explanation is correct 
in saying the bird has no wings because it is not 
obliged to fly. Inreality, its build is perfectly adapted 
to a life on the ground. Its short but powerful limbs 
and feet serve to dig up the soil and to tunnel holes 
beneath the roots of great trees; and when pursued 
by the natives or one of the few birds of prey that live 
upon the island, they enable it to dart away with the 
swiftness and noiselesness of a rat. In addition, its 
long, sensitive bill directs it almost exclusively to the 
food which it can find in the earth, which is principally 
worms. It penetrates the soft, damp soil of the woods 
with its bill after the manner of a woodcock, and extracts 
the worms from beneath with great accuracy and skill. 

At the time therefore, when this species was being 
formed, it was already confined to the ground and had 
no reason to leave it; the body conformed, in course, 
to these conditions of its existence and the wings were 
stunted in growth. Were this process taking place to- 
day, it would probably be interrupted. For the im- 
migration of the Europeans with their muskets and 
their animal companions, the cat and the dog, has 
changed materially the Kiwi’s conditions of life. Wings 
would now be of great service to the defenseless bird. 
But they have been lost once for all, and the proba- 
bility is, that within a short time they too will be ex- 
terminated, as have been the giant-ostriches, the 
Moas, that within the memory of man still inhabited 
New-Zealand, and whose skeletons, over twelve feet in 
height, are now the object of wonder in our museums. 

The winged ancestors of the Kiwi, by having 
adapted themselves more and more to this life on the 
ground of the woods, gradually outgrew the need of 
using their wings, and, in accepting the explanation 
that this uninterrupted non-use of the wings is in some 
way connected with their present stunted form, we 
shall not fall wide of the mark. For the non-exercise 
of the powers of flight, continued through generations, 
has worked a retrogression in the growth of the organ 
of flight, has in some way gradually shortened the wing © 
and finally reduced it to that insignificant appendage 
which is discovered upon the Kiwi to-day. 
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We are furthermore able to understand why the 
retrograde growth in the case of the Kiwi has been 
more complete than in the case of the ostrich. The 
latter still uses his wings to accelerate his course over 
the steppes and deserts of Africa, whereas the thick 
underbrush of the forests in which the Kiwi lives, 
would hinder from the start such speedy flight. The 
short wings of the ostrich with their covering of great 
and beautiful feathers, would encumber the Kiwi in 
its creeping course through the undergrowth and 
bushes, in any event would be useless to it. Hence, 
its wings are almost completely stunted and have dis- 
appeared entirely from the surface of the bird's 
body. 

The ostriches are, further, not the only birds whose 
wings have, to some extent, suffered this retrogression 
of growth. Among water-fowl individual species are 


to be found that have become too heavy and stout to: 


be still able to lift themselves into the air : and in these 
cases as for instance in the Pinguin, the wings as in- 
struments of flight have fallen into total disuse. Yet, 
though not for flying, they are used as a means of pro- 
pulsion in water and are consequently not so com- 
pletely stunted as in the case of the Kiwi; in fact they 
only differ in size from the wings of birds of flight, be- 
ing much smaller, and, by their thick coat of short, 
scaly feathers resembling the fin of a fish. 

From these few illustrations it is evident that the 
principle of adaptation in the organic world asserts 
itself in two directions. For not only are organs in 
process of formation, fashioned with reference to their 
ultimate fitness, that is, so as best to accomplish what 
they have to accomplish; but also everything super- 
fluous is withdrawn and every part again removed so 
soon as the animal ceases to exist. This removal, it 
is plain, does not take place abruptly and arbitrarily, 
but by degrees and in conformity to a law, so that we 
are very frequently enabled to observe the intermediate 
stages between the fully-developed organ and its total 
disappearance. 

Retrogression in the growth of members at one time 
essential, ts, however, not an occasional phenomenon 
of nature. It is extremely common: in fact instances 
of it are not wanting in any of the higher forms of life 
and in some can be established by a multitude of 
cases. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, if the higher 
forms of the present age are sprung from the lower 
types of a former ; for the latter lived in totally differ- 
ent circumstances and surroundings, and consequently 
possessed various other limbs and organs which in the 
course of ages were either transformed or have com- 
pletely disappeared. Were it not in the power of na- 
ture to effect this disappearance of superfluous organs, 
most of the transformations of species could not have 
taken place at all; for the presence of organs which 


had become superfluous, would have interfered with 


the action of the others which the animal still used— 


and have impeded their development ; in fact if all 
organs possessed by progenitors had to be retained, a 
monstrosity of animal life would have resulted, a form 
incapable of existence. Zhe retrogression of organs 
which have become superfluous, is thus a condition of 


progression in the organic world. 


Having discovered the principal cause of the dis- 
appearance of an organ during the course of its evo- 
lution in its superfluity, we shall next proceed to in- 


quire how it comes that an organ hitherto indispen- 


sable to life, isnolonger needed. Manifestly, this can 
only occur through a change in the conditions of the 
animal’s existence. Ifa bird, that hitherto sought its 
food on trees and bushes, discovers such abundance of 
sustenance on the ground of the forest that it can live 
better than formerly upon the latter alone, it will ac- 
custom itself more and more to living on the ground 
and will, in time, fly less to the bushes and the trees. 
By this very circumstance it is transplaced into condi- 
tions of life wholly different from those in which it 
formerly existed ; it will no longer need to fly ; will at 
first, therefore, fly less than before and in later gener- 
ations not at all. At the same time, the forest in 
which it lives, the climate, the animal world that en- 
virons it, need not have changed ; it suffices that it has 
itself acquired a new habit. 

The same thing is true of animals that have aban- 
doned their original habitations. They may, perchance, 
stray into an essentially different environment which, 
as the circumstances determine, renders some organ 
unnecessary that before had been indispensable. For 
example, a species that has hitherto lived in the light, 
emigrates into dark and unilluminated localities ; they 
can no longer use their eyes and we therefore find it 
to be universally the case that such species have more 
or less completely lost their organs of sight. 

This is the case, for example, with the so-called 
cave animals. In the stalactite caves of Carniola, the 
blind salamander, Proteus, is found in great num- 
bers ; also blind assels, blind Cyclopida, blind insects 
and snails. In the Mamouth Cave, of Kentucky, we 
find in addition to other blind specieg, also a blind 
fish, a blind craw-fish. It really requires no proof, 
that these species are descended from progenitors that 
could see ; for we know that the caves in question have 
not been in existence for all time, and that the species 
inhabiting them, therefore, must have emigrated from 
the regions of light; and in many of these instances 
we are able to furnish a direct demonstration, for they 
still possess indications of the former presence of or- 
gans of sight. Thus the salamander and the blind 
fish of the Mamouth Cave have beneath their skin a 
small imperfect eye which is inadequate however for 
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purposes of vision; and, although in the case of the craw- 
fish the eyes have completely disappeared, the movable 
structures whereon they formerly rested, still remain. 

Caves, furthermore, are not the only unilluminated 
habitations of animals. In deep springs and above all, 
at the bottom of the ocean and at the bottom of lakes, 
total darkness reigns. We are indebted to Professor 
Forel, in Morges, for the first data with regard to the 
depth to which light penetrates water. Photographic 
plates were sunk at night to certain depths and hav- 
ing been made fast toa float were there exposed for 
one or more days to the effects of the impingent light. 
Forel found, in this way, that even in the crystal-clear 
waters of the lake of Geneva light did not penetrate to 
a depth of one hundred metres; and that in winter 
when the water is purest, while in summer the depth 
of penetration was not even fiftymetres. More recent 
experimentations by Fol and Sarasin, where perfected 
apparatus and more sensitive photographic plates were 
employed, advanced the limit of the penetration of 
light in the lake of Geneva to the depth of one hun- 
dred and seventy metres. At this depth, the illumina- 
tion on clear days was about that which we are accus- 
tomed to have on clear, starry nights when no moon 
is shining. Not until we go below one hundred and 
seventy metres does total obscurity prevail ; and from 
this point down to the greatest depths our lakes attain 
(300 metres) we find blind animals of some kind or 
other ; as the blind assel and a species of Cyclops. In 
the ocean the limit of penetration, by reason of the ab- 
sence of murkiness, lies much deeper, viz., at 400 
metres. Now, since the sea, as at present known, is 
inhabited by living creatures to a depth of 4000 metres, 
there consequently exists an immense inhabited region 
of darkness, whence innumerable sightless animals 
have sprung, blind fishes, blind crabs of all descrip- 
tions, blind snails and worms, all of them forms whose 
near relatives of the illuminated regions of the sea 
above them, possess eyes. 

_ Likewise animals that have themselves dug the 
tunnels they live in, possess imperfect eyes or none at 
all. Thus the rain-worm is without eyes, whereas its 
kindred in the surface regions of the ocean asa rule 
possess eyes ; in many cases, indeed, eyes of a wonder- 
fully superior and complicated structure. It is true 
the common mole still possesses eyes although dimin- 
utive, and quite hidden beneath a thick coat of hair ; 
yet in Africa there are moles that are without eyes 
altogether, and thus completely blind. 

We could cite many more instances to prove that 
animals which have no opportunity to see, have lost 
their eyes. What is true of the eyes, moreover, is true 
of all organs: experience teaches us that every organ 
that is no longer used, suffers a retrogression of 
growth and finally passes away. 
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We are in possession of interesting proofs of this 
also, in the other organs of sense, although the in- 
stances are less frequent where they have been entirely 
put out of use. Thus the Ceecilia or blind-grubs, trop- 
ical amphibians of the shape of a worm or snake and 
living in the earth, have not only lost their eyes but their 
sense of hearing also! They possess neither an ear- 
drum nor a cavity for the drum and although the mem- 
branous sac is still present hidden in the interior of the 
skull, yet the auditory nerve whose functions are to 
connect with the sac and supply it with sensitive sub- 
stances, is stunted. Thus these creatures do not hear 
at all! There must probably have been no necessity 
for them to hear, living as they did in the interior of 
the earth, since otherwise the organ would not have 
fallen away. Their powerful organ of smell, of quite 
unusual development, makes amends for hearing and 
sight; of all vertebrate animals they have the finest 
sense of smell. 

We know of instances, too, where the organs of 
the sense of smell have become stunted from not be- 
ing used. Thus the whale and the dolphin have, more 
or less, completely lost these organs, which, in other 
mammals have attained such a high development. In 
water they are indeed useless. 

Not always does this process of retrograde growth 
continue up to the total disappearance of the organ. 
In the case of organs of sense this will assuredly, 
always be so, for these can hardly be converted to any 
other use. But, with this exception, it is not rarely 
the case that the disappearing organ can be utilized 
by the animal in some other than the original way, 
and then it stops at a certain stage of the retrogres- 
sion (as, for example, the wing of the ostrich), or it is 
changed and transformed ina certain way, that is, 
made more fit for its new functions, as where the wing 
of the Pinguin is converted into an oar. 


SONNET. 
BY LOUIS BELROSE, JR. 
‘* Impeaching self conceit in men 
Who put their confidence alone 
In what they call the Seen and Known."’ 
The Oracle of the Goldfishes James Lowevv. 
Is THEIRS or ours the greater ‘‘self-conceit” ? 
They look within and worship what they find ; 
They look within and every master-mind 
Evolves himself a universe complete. 
We kneel and beg the truth at nature's feet ; 
And what she gives is truth for all mankind. _ 
You say she cheats us, but the words that bind 
What creeds have put asunder cannot cheat. 
Ah, we have visions, too. Our eyes have seen 
The-world made one in hope and will and act 
To purge the house of life from things unclean. 
No rival dreams of ours can break the pact 
That joins our hearts and thrust a doubt between, 
For all are shaped along the lines of fact. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


METHODS OF ASSESSMENT. 
To the Editor of Tuk Oren Court :— 


Wuat I would like from Wheelbarrow is a simple statement 
of ‘fairer methods of assessment,” that would not, like Mr. 
George's plan, ‘‘ sweep into the gulf of confiscation " the value of 
the unoccupied lot, that we are now creating and presenting to 
the English Land Co. . 

As to confiscating my lot, I don’t intend to allow it; but I am 
not simple enough to place my faith, as a preventive therefore, in 
a Chicago lawyer, Kent's Commentaries, the Constitution of the 
United States, or even ‘‘ the combined legal and judicial talent of 
the civilized world.” 

Under any system, I intend to pay my taxes; and notwith- 
standing the above list of eminent authorities ; ‘‘in this neck of 
woods " and the fifteen states and territories of the United States 
that I have been in, State and County officers will, and do now, 
confiscate land for non-payment of taxes; as effectively, and in 
the same way, proposed by Mr. George. The difference, at this 
point in the system, is in the disposition of the property after con- 
fiscation. | 

Last year, after paying my just share of taxes, I prevented 
confiscation of my ‘‘allodial"” lot by paying about seven dollars 
taxes that should have been charged to the lot by mine. 

Jerome Lyncu. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK ON THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 
To the Editor of Tuk Oren Court :— 

It may be of interest to those who have noted the controversy 

between ‘‘ Wheelbarrow" and Mr. William C. Wood, whether 
‘absolute private property in land has no legal existence and is an 
impossibility, being incompatible with civil government,” to read 
the following remarks of Frederick Pollock on the English view of 
the case. 
_ ** It is commonly supposed that land belongs to its owner in 
the same sense as money or a watch. This has not been the 
theory of English land since the Norman conquest, nor has it been 
so, in its full significance, at any time. No absolute ownership of 
land is recognized by our law-books except in the crown.""—The 
Land-Laws, p. 12. 

This also is interesting : 

‘* The people who exercise rights of common exercise them by 


a title which, if we could only trace it all the way back, is far more 


ancient than the lord's. Their rights are those which belonged to 
the members of the village community long before manors and 
lords of the manor were heard of."—The same, p. 6. 

And this: 

‘‘I am not aware that the public at large have a strict right to 
be anywhere except on highways (including estuaries and navigable 
rivers) and public paths, in places expressly dedicated to public 
use and enjoyment by their former owners or by Act of Parliament, 
and on the foreshore of the sea between high and low water mark. 
And strictly speaking the right to be even on a highway is limited 
to the purpose of passing and repassing. * * * Even the air is not 
free.” Pages 13, 15. Morrison I. Swirt. 

ASHTABULA, O. 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE VIEW OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 
To the Editor of Tur Oren Court :— 

HavinG become interested in the discussion of Eminent Do- 
main in Tue Oren Court, I wish to add a word to the ideas there 
advanced.- It is true that Dr. Wood states the current ‘Acory of 
text-book writers upon this matter. This is the theory of dele- 
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gated sovereignty. It is based upon feudal traditions and regards 
the right of Eminent Domain as an incident of sovereignty. This 
theory is borrowed from the civil law and is unquestioned in 
countries where ‘' divine right" of kings prevails. But my object 
in writing THe Open Court is to call the attention of its readers 
to a decision upon this matter in my own state. The case is that 
of Orr vs. Quimby, 54 N. H., 590, 603, (1874), the dissenting opin- 
ion of Doe, J. Judge Doe is now Chief Justice of New Hampshire, 
and if the case were to be decided again, his view of it would un- 
doubtedly prevail. Following is a quotation from Doe's opinion : 

‘‘In a form of government constitutional in the American 
sense, public authority is exercised under a power of attorney ; the 
powers of government are created and conveyed to the public by 
an instrument in writing duly executed by the voting class or 
their elected and authorized agents ; the power of Eminent Domain 
does not exist unless it is so created and conveyed. Coupled with 
a reservation of the right of property, eminent domain is limited 
every way by the law of necessity ; but it can no more be judicially 
extracted from a non-constitutional public necessity, inherent sov- 
ereignty, or feudal resumption, than from the divine right of kings. 
Established in error by early American authorities, it was held in 
check by a duty of compensation drawn from the civil law, the 
natural law, the universal law, and any law higher or lower than 
the constitution.” 

I will not quote more of the opinion. This is enough to show 
that there is more than one opinion upon the subject in the Courts. 
In view of this disagreement among the judges, I wish to submit 
the following as the true view of eminent domain. . 

1. Constitutional necessity, which in our government is equiva- 
lent to ¢rue public necessity, is an incident, not to delegated sov- 
ereignty, but to the societary contract for the purpose of its more 
perfect and complete execution. 

2. All taking of private property for public purposes depends 
upon that necessity ; and upon that necessity alone. 

3. Private rights, when taken for public purposes, must be 
given full and certain compensation. This by force of the consti- 
tutional guarantics of private rights. 

The principle is this: That private property must yield to the 
public good or benefit, is true only to this extent, namely, that the 
rights necessary to secure the enjoyment of property to every man 
to the fullest possible extent are superior to the rights necessary 
to secure an opposed enjoyment to an individual here and there. 
Nevertheless it is not sufficient that the multitude be protected. 
All must be. Therefore, when property is taken from a person 
for a public use, that person, beside being admitted in common 
with all tothe public benefit, enjoyment, and profit attendant upon 
that public use, is also entitled to a full compensation for the spe- 
cial, individual loss which befalls him, and which is not shared by 
citizens in general. ARTHUR R. KIMBALL. 


State Library, Concorp, N. H. 


THE INJUSTICE OF THE SINGLE-TAX. 
To the Editor of Tue Orpzn Court :— 

As my share of the discussion now going on as to Georgeism 
or the single-tax theory, I should like to contribute some personal 
experiences—happily long past. In my younger days I had a 
desire to have a home of my own, a foothold as it were on earth, 
and accordingly bought a lot at a very low price, as lots were 
selling in an unimproved part of the city, and built a house thereon. 
The general taxes then, as they are now, were about 2'4 per cent. 
on the valuation, but acting up »n ths theory I suppose, that the 
‘‘owner of rent-bearing land should pay to the general public for 
the benefit of those, who had no land, a tax such as would equalize 
this injustice,” the city authorities compelled me to pay the whole 
cost of street improvements, including paving of street, sidewalk, 
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alley, and also construction of sewer adjoining my property, and 
then added the cost of these improvements to the general valuation. 

Of course, I was compelled to sell out my home getting but 
little more than half of what my adventure in that line cost me, 
and since then I have had no more desire to own land under such 
a system. To be deprived of the ownership of land may be a 
badge of serfdom, but I have no wish to indulge in such expensive 
freedom. I prefer rather to live in a rented home and see my land- 
_ lord undergo the sweating process. 

In the summer of 1854 I belonged to a party of surveyors in 
California. We were employed by the State to run the section 
lines of five townships of land in Kern county, near Baker's Ferry. 
It was then a desolate country—covered mostly with alkali shoe 
deep, in some places a little sago brush, and stunted cactus with 
some willows by the alkaline pools. I would not have accepted the 
track surveyed for my summer's work. The ‘' God-given right” 
to the whole 115,000 acres of land would not have supported a 
thousand jack rabbits. 

Within the last few years, a company seeing the possibility of 
the situation, have flumed Kern River, constructed irrigating 
ditches, and made this desert productive. Baker's Ferry, a single 
cabin and a rope ferry, has become a city of 2000 inhabitants, and 
the land, absolutely valueless at one time, is now worth say fifty 
dollars per acre. 

Now is there any justice in taxing the brains and pluck of 
these corporators or of those who are occupying these lands now 
to equalize my lack of brains thirty-five years ago ? 

This theory of God-given right or inalienable right to land for 
all men is all fudge. Land, like merchandise or a situation, is only 
a means of obtaining an income, either in esse or posse, and the man 
who holds land is no more depriving another of his rights than he 
who holds merchandise or a place fora salary. And this theory 
of ‘‘ equalization” is most unjust and iniquitous of all, even when 
disguised under the name of the public good. In my case the land 
was not taxed at all but my salary as a bookkeeper was sliced up 
for the use of the public. Now I don't object to bearing my share 
of the general burden, but I think it should be apportioned justly. 
I have seen as yet no arguments produced by the single-taxers that 
meet the equities of the case. I have no scheme of taxation to 
propose, but justice to all seems to require that according to a man's 
income in esse or posse, whether derived from lands, merchandises, 
salaries, or wages, should lie the responsibility for his proportion 
of the general expenses, and the nearer we get to a system based 
upon these principles the nearer will we meet the requirements of 
€quity to all. J. G. Conant, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


LAND VALUES AND PAPER TITLES. 
To the Editor of Tuk Orpen Court :— 

In THE Open Court for August 15th, I am assailed by three 
more soldiers of the ‘‘new crusade.” They spring out of the 
ground like the clansmen of Roderick Dhu. These are more formi- 
dable than some of the others; they are stronger, and better 
armed. For answer to these new antagonists I will take a few texts 
from the law and the prophets of the new revolution. 


** Private property in land has no warrant in justice.’’ 

**We should meet all economic requirements by at one stroke abolishing 
all private titles declaring all land private property, and letting it out to the 
highest bidders.""—Henry George, ‘‘ Progress and Poverty;’’ Book VIII, Ch. 2. 

** Now it is evident that, in order to take for the use of the government the 
whole income arising from land, just as effectually as it could be taken by form- 
ally appropriating and letting out the land, it is only necessary to abolish, one 
after another, all other taxes now levied, and to increase the taxes on land- 
values till it reaches as near as may be the ful/ annual value of the land.'’— 
Henry George, “‘ Protection or Free Trade." P. 302. 

‘*Georgeism does invoke the practical confiscation of land by the govern- 
ment. In _/orm it leaves the present owner of land an owner still; but in /acf, 
the government becomes the owner.’’—Hugh O. Pentecost, THz Orpen Court, 
No. 94. 
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‘We mean to destroy the private ownership of land by confiscating ground 
rent.’'—Hugh O. Pentecost, THz Oren Court, No. 94. 

I present those texts in order to show that Mr. Albro’s very in- 
structive and intelligent article has little application to ‘‘ George- 
ism," but is explanatory of an entirely different scheme of change. 
Mr. Albro's plan would not destroy the private ownership of land. 
It would strengthen private ownership by relieving the land-owner 
from some of the burdens of taxation. It must have been thus 
presented to the farmers at the meeting to which Mr. Albro refers, 
or they never would have approved the plan. 


I am strengthened in that opinion by the estimate those 
farmers made of the taxes which under Mr. Albro’s plan would fall 
upon a New York farm worth $15,000. I say Mr. Albro’s plan, 
because it has no resemblance to the plan of Mr. Henry George, 
except in this, that all other taxation is to cease. The estimate 
made by Mr. Albro, and agreed upon by the meeting as ‘‘ about 
right,” was $150, or one per cent on the value of the farm. This 
in lieu of all other taxes, would bea light and easy burden. It 
would not be ‘‘ the whole income, and the fu// annual value of the 
land.” It would not make the government owner ‘‘in fact” of the 
farm. It would not give the ‘' 4erne/" of the farm to the public, 
and leave the ‘‘ sie//"" to the owner. It would secure to the farmer 
the ownership of his farm not only in form but in fact. This is 
not what Mr. George desires. He insists that a// private titles 
shall be abolished ‘‘ at one stroke.” 


There is much guess work and fanciful speculation concerning 
the ‘‘relation between land-values and population.” The variations 
are so many that nothing positive or even reliable is to be had 
upon that subject. It cannot be true that the farmers and land- 
owners of this country owe $600 to each and every other person. 
I cannot believe that each person's ‘‘ existence" adds $600 to the 
value of land in the United States. I think that whatever value 
my ‘‘ existence” gives to the farmer's land, is fully compensated 
by the value of the farmer's ‘‘ existence” to me. I think it very 
likely that the ‘‘ existence" of some people adds value to land, but 
I am sure that the ‘‘ existence" of some other people diminishes 
that value. How much does the “‘ existence" of criminals, idlers, 
and sports add to the value of land? Nothing, and yet they count 
equally with worthy citizens in the population. It is not a man's 
existence but his work that benefits the community. Not for being, 
but for doing, is man entitled to anything. I wish that Mr. Albro 
would explain himself a little further. 

‘* Tricycle” is bright, witty, illogical, and incautious. When 
I advised Mr. Pentecost to read Don Quixote, I wondered whether 
anybody would snap at the bait, compare me to the Don, and 
laugh at me for fighting windmills. Sure enough, Tricycle took 
the fly like a hungry salmon. He compares my controversy to 
‘*that doughty hero's celebrated battle with the windmills, which 
he mistook for giants.” Well, I did not mistake my critics for 
giants, and if I thought them ‘‘ windmills,” I preferred that some- 
body else should call them so. | 


Let me assure Tricycle that I never was ‘‘ haunted by the 
idea " that under the single-tax Tom Clark's farm would be taken 
away from him. I knew how wildly irrational and unjust was the 
scheme of Henry. George to take it away from him either by the 
‘* single-tax"’ deception, or by the bolder plan of confiscation. I 
have never been ‘‘ haunted” by any fear of Mr. George’s impos- 
sible revolution. It will never come. 

Tricycle thinks it strange that I cannot see ‘‘ that the single- 
tax would leave Tom Clark in absolute possession of his farm." I 
think it strange that Tricycle cannot see the contrary after reading 
in the text what Mr. George means by the expression ‘‘ single- 
tax.” In addition to what I have quoted at the beginning of this 
reply, I will now give Mr. George's latest utterance on‘the subject, 
printed in a recent number of 7%e Standard. 
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‘‘ Although the right of private property in land is not the present practical 
question in connection with the single tax, itis involved and should be under- 
stood by all who undertake to promote or antagonize the movement." 


Here Mr. George confesses that the very right of Tom Clark 
to his farm is involved in the single-tax question, and yet Tricycle 
thinks it strange that I cannot see that thesingle-tax ‘‘ would leave 
‘Tom in the absolute possession of his farm.” 

It is a pity that a writer so keen as Tricycle should be so de- 
ficient in the logical faculty as to see no difference between the 
man who recognizes private property in land and the man who 
does not ; between a wish to increase the number of land-owners 
and a scheme to deprive every man of hisland. I desire to in- 
crease the number of the landed, and diminish the number of the 
landless, while Mr. George declares that every man must be land- 
less. By a most illogical contradiction Tricycle asserts that this 
would make a// men /andowners. As well say that the confiscation 
of all the cattle in the country would give every man milk for his 
coffee. It is false reasoning that leads a man to say the destruc- 
tion of land-ownership would make all men land-owners. 

Mr. Theodore P. Perkins, suspicious that the doctrine of 
Henry George is indefensible, drops him altogether and says: ‘It 
is not so important to know what Mr. George or any one else meant 
by certain phrases, as it isto know what is a just land-system, and 
how we are to get it.” This is a new departure, and a very sensible 
one too, but it reflects not on me. For months my critics have 
been pounding me with Henry George : they have been explaining 
what they call ‘‘ Georgeism " ; they have been advising me to read 
his works that I might correctly understand him. They have been 
dogmatizing like sectarians, and with a good deal of self-righteous- 
ness have described themselves as ‘‘Georgeites." Now I am 
gravely told by Mr. Perkins that it is not important to know what 
Mr. George meant by what he said. Mr. Perkins cannot switch 
the George doctrine on to the side track, because he thinks it has 
been damaged in the collision. ‘‘Georgeism" so-called, not by 
me, but by the sect of Henry George, is the theme of this debate. 
It cannot be hustled out of the way by Mr. Perkins, because he 
has had enough of it. I most heartily agree with Mr. Perkins that 
it is not important what Mr. George or amy one else means. The 
subject itself is a grander theme than the opinions of any man. 
When I see the obsequious deference which my critics pay to 
Henry George and ‘‘ Georgeism," I offer them the advice which 
Jefferson gave to his nephew, Peter Carr. *' Never believe nor re- 
ject anything because any other person rejected or believed it.” 

Mr. Perkins is a robust antagonist. A man of ability, who 
thinks for himself, who knows that he is honest and believes that 
he is right in his opinions, is not to be easily disposed of. He is 
very much stronger than the man who confesses himself the dis- 
ciple of another, and is therefore embarrassed by the eccentricities 
and the inconsistencies of his master and apostle. It is Mr. Theo- 
dore Perkins who must be answered now, and not Mr. Henry 
George. 

Mr. Perkins emphatically says, that itis not just that land 
should have an ‘‘owner,” but he claims that man should have 
‘the privilege of peaceably occupying land for use."" This peace- 
able occupation, he says, ‘‘is a right.” Ifso, this ‘‘ right” ought 
to be made secure, and its highest security is ownership. On that 
security depends the whole theory and practice of agriculture, the 
strength and foundation of all the other arts and sciences. When 
this security is denied and the land is made common property, 
agriculture ceases, and hunting takes its place. Mr. Perkins in- 
sists that the privilege of peaceably occupying land for use is a 
‘“‘right," but the red savages of America, who anticipated Mr. 
George by many centuries, deny this right entirely. They say 
that no man has a right to appropriate the land or any portion of 
it for his own peaceable occupation, because the Great Spirit gave 
it as the common property of all. 
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There is a good quality of moralizing in the reflections of Mr. 
Perkins on the abuses of land-ownership, and the wickedness of 
private property in land, but he converts it all into pure sentiment 
when he says: ‘‘It is true that every man has a right to as much 
control over land as is needful for his use and enjoyment of it, and 
for the security of the fruits of his labor.” Very well, what is 
this right to control but ownership? If aman has the right to 
control a piece of land, every other man's infringement upon it is 
a trespass. Mr. Perkins qualifies his concession by denying that 
this right exists after death. I think his position here is weak, 
both in morals and in politics. What sort of civilization is it 
wherein a man has no inducement to work for his children ? 
What sort of savagery would result should every man’s property 
be scrambled for at the moment of his death? Where would be 
‘*the security of the fruits of his labor,” if a farmer could not 
share those fruits with his family, and leave them to his family at 
his death ? 

The privilege of controlling land which the owner is not using, 
is a wrong, says Mr. Perkins; so that the right or wrong of land- 
owning shrinks to the narrow measure of use. ‘‘ The question 
is," remarks Mr. Perkins, ‘‘how shall we get rid of the unjust 
privileges without letting go the rights?" Why, we must reach 
them by the serpentine road that winds around Robin Hood's 
barn. Here is the scheme of Mr. Perkins : First, ‘‘ In the case of 
unimproved land, to refuse governmental assistance to the holders 
of paper titles against would-be settlers, meanwhile protecting 
such settlers from the interference of the owner or his agents.” 

' Let us examine that anomaly fora moment. Government 
gives a man a patent to a piece of land, and when a trespasser in- 
vades it, the government dishonors its own deed and protects the 
trespasser against the ‘‘ interference" of the owner. But, suppose 
there are eight or ten ‘‘ would-be settlers,” all jumping the claim 
at the same time; shall their disputes be settled by bloodshed or 
by the courts? If by the courts, the decision in favor of one or 
the other of them becomes enrolled on the records of the courts, 
and that record becomes another ‘‘ paper title," which the courts, 
according to the land-scheme of Mr. Perkins, are bound to dis- 
honor in behalf of some new would-be settler, who has made 
another trespass upon the land, and so on for ever. A ‘' paper 
title,” whether it be a deed, a patent, or a judicial decree is only 
evidence of title, and under any civilized land-system that evi- 
dence must exist on paper somewhere, before any man can be safe 
in the enjoyment of ‘‘ the right of occupying land for use.” This 
is Mr. Perkins’s first step to chaos. 

And the second is like unto it. ‘‘In the case of improved 
lands, to refuse government assistance to the holders of paper titles 
against.the owners of the improvements on the land.” But, what 
if the owner of the paper title is also the owner of the improve- 
ments on the land? And a trespasser comes and pitches him into 
the road? His ‘paper title" being of no value in the courts he 
can only obtain redress by proving that he made the improve- 
ments on the land. This might be a difficult thing to do, and sup- 
pose he did not make the improvements himself, but bought 
them of the man who did make them, his proof of this must be 
the paper title called a deed, which, according to Mr. Perkins, the 
government must not recognize, for his third step to chaos is this : 
‘To refuse to record warranty deeds, or to enforce the provisions 
peculiar to them ;" and the fourth is this: ‘‘ To refuse to enforce 
any conditions in deeds old or new.” 

And to make confusion worse confounded: ‘In general, to 
assume that occupancy and use give the best title, and to refuse to 
consider army suits at law for the purchase money or rent of land, 
apart from, or over and above, the value of the improvements on 
it.” This would be to make all men ‘infants by declaring them 
incapable of making contracts. The seller and the buyer of a farm 
would not be allowed to agree upon its value if any part of the 
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purchase money remained unpaid. The debt could not be se- 
cured by mortgage, because that would be a ‘‘ paper title" which 
the courts must not recognize. It could not be evidenced by a 
note for the same reason. The parties to the sale would not be 
bound by their own agreement, and the whole neighborhood must 
be called in to decide upon the value of the improvements on the 
land, every man making a different estimate, and holding an opin- 
ion different from the others. This reaction towards the ancient 
barbarism out of which society has been evolved through the tra- 
vail of many centuries, is innocently called by Mr. Perkinsa ‘‘ re- 
form.” It would bea return to the land-system of the savages. 
| WHEELBARROW. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER 
TOBIAS BACHHUBER. 
ILsE gently touched the head of her husband. Felix 


opened his eyes, threw his arms round his wife, and — 


for a moment looked in confusion at the wild scene 
about him. The mist hovered like a white curtain 
before the opening of the cave ; the first dawn of morn- 

ing cast a glow on the jagged projections of the dark 
vault ; the redbreast sang, and the blackbird piped ; 
the pure light of day was approaching. 

‘Do you not hear something ?”’ whispered Ilse. 

‘‘ The birds singing, and the water rushing.” 

‘‘But under ‘us, within the rock, some strange 
power is at work. It stirs and groans.” 

‘It is some animal from the wood,” said the Pro- 
fessor ; ‘‘a fox or a rabbit.” 

The noise about their seat became louder ; some- 
thing was pushing against the stone bench ; it was work- 
ing and sighing like a man who carries a heavy burden. 

‘*Look,” whispered Ilse, ‘‘it is coming out; it is 
slipping round our feet. There sits the strange thing ; 
it has shining eyes and a glittering cloak.” 

The Professor supported himself on his hand and 
looked at the dark spot, where a small figure sat with 
hairy face, its body covered with a stiff, glittering gar- 

ment. 

They both looked motionless at the figure. 

‘¢ Now do you believe in the spirits of this place ?”’ 
asked her husband, in a low tone. 

‘‘] am afraid, Felix ; I distinctly see the gold of 
the dress, and I see a small beard and a horrible face.” 

She raised herself. 

‘‘Are you the Dwarf-King, Alberich,” asked the 
Professor, ‘‘and is the Nibelungen treasure concealed 
here ?”’ 

‘« It is the red dog,”’ cried Ilse, ‘‘ he has a coat on.”’ 

The Professor jumped up ; the dog crouched whin- 
ing before his feet. The Scholar bent down, felt a 
strange material round the body of the dog, and took 
off the covering ; he stepped to the entrance and held 
it up in the dawning light. It was old rotten stuff, 

-woven with golden thread. The dog, freed from his 
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burden, rushed out of the cave witha growl. The 
Professor gazed long on the torn tissue, let the rag 
fall, and said gravely : 

‘‘Ilse, I am at the goal of my long search. These 
are the remains of a priestly vestment. The dog has 
drawn this out of some hole into which he has crept ; 
the treasure of the monk lies in this grotto. But I 
have done with my hopes. A few days ago this dis- 
covery would have intoxicated me, now so dark a re- 
membrance is attached to it that the pleasure that I 
might have had in what is concealed in these depths 
has almost all vanished.” 

There were loud voices on the opposite bank. 
Hans hallooed again through the mist; he greeted his 
sister and Felix who now came out from the cave on 
the broad rock, with the joyful news—‘‘ The water has 
fallen.”” The other brothers and sisters rushed after 
him and came close to the water shouting and scream- 
ing. Franz brought a sandwich in a paper, and de- 
clared his intention of throwing this breakfast over to 
them, that they might not starve. The children 
contended against this decision, and eagerly devised a 
plan of throwing over a piece of twine on a ball and 
attaching the sandwich to it. Life on the estate had 
again resumed its ordinary routine. — 

‘‘Has Fritz come?” asked the Professor, across 
the stream. | 

‘‘They are still at Rossau,” called out Hans. 
‘« The bridge has been repaired ; Mr. Hummel is up, 
and has gone down there.” 

The father also came, followed by a troop of 
laborers, who brought beams and planks. The men 
went into the water and drove a support into the soft 
ground, upon which they laid several slender tree- 
trunks across the water ; the Professor caught the rope 
which was thrown to him. After a few hours’ work a 
small bridge was erected. The Proprietor was the 
first who passed over to his children, and the men ex- 
changed a grave greeting. 

‘If the men have an hour’s time to spare during 
the day,” said the Professor, ‘‘ they may do one last 
work for me here. The hiding-place of the monks 
was in this cave.” 

In the meantime Mr. Hummel was descending 
with rapid steps towards Rossau. The carpenters 
were still working at the bridge. He cast a searching 
look on the spot where he had caught hold of the 
young Prince in the water and murmured : 

‘*He went down like a cannon-ball. This nation 
has no capacity for the sea either in its upper or lower 
classes,—in this whole neighborhood they have not so 
much as a boat. Twenty years ago there was one 


here, it is said, but it has been cut up to boil coffee. 
The best thanks that one can give to this Bielstein 
man for the disturbance that we have occasioned him, 
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will be to send him a boat to keep among his bundles 
of straw.” 

With these thoughts he entered the door of the Dra- 
gon ; there he went up to the sleepy landlord and asked : 

‘¢Where is the young couple that arrived yesterday 
evening ?” 

‘‘They are up stairs, I suppose,” returned the 
latter, indifferently ; ‘‘their bill is tobe paid yet, if you 
will know.” 

As he was about to ascend to the upper floor, he 
heard a cry of joy. 

' «Father, my father!” exclaimed Laura, rushing 
down the stairs; she threw her arms round his neck, 
and gave vent to such warm expressions of tender- 
ness and sorrow that Mr. Hummel at once became 
gracious. | 

Vagrants!”’ -+he exclaimed ; ‘‘have I caught you? 
Wait ! you shall pay dearly for this escapade.” | 

The Doctor also rushed headlong down stairs, and 
greeted Mr. Hummel with outbursts of joy. 

‘‘Your carriage will bring the things after us; 
we will go on ahead,” ordered Mr. Hummel. ‘‘ How 
did your Don Juan behave?” he asked, in a low tone, 
of his daughter. 

‘‘ Father, he took care of me like an angel, and 


sat on a chair the whole night before my door. It was 
terrible, father.” 
‘‘And how does the affair please you? So ro- 


mantic! It calls forth superb feelings, and one there- 
by escapes the almond-cake and the unseasoned jokes 
of the comic actor.” 

But Laura pressed up to her father, and looked 
imploringly at him, till Mr. Hummel said : 

‘*So it has been a cure? Then | will joyfully pay 
the bill of the Dragon.” 

They walked out of the door together. 

‘‘ How did she behave on the way ?’’ he asked the 
Doctor, confidentially. 

‘‘She was charming,” he exclaimed, pressing the 
arm of the father, ‘‘but in an anxious state of mind; 
I was sent up on the coach-box four times that re- 
pentance overcame her.” 

‘* What, and did youclimb up?” asked Mr. Hum- 
mel, indignantly. 

‘*It gave me pleasure to see that she was so deeply 
affected by the unusual nature of the journey.”’ 

‘It gives me pleasure that my poodle should go 
into the water,’ said the flea, and was drowned,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Hummel, mockingly. ‘‘ Why did you not 
look calmly on the anxiety of my child? It would 
have saved you many a bond if you had been firm with 
her the first day.” 

‘* But she was not yet my wife,” said the Doctor. 

‘‘O, it was tolerant mischievousness, was it?” re- 
plied the father, ‘‘ may you bide your time.” 
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When they approached the courtyard, the daugh- 
ter hanging on the arm of her father—which she would 
not let go—he began: 

‘*Not a word to-day, now, about this abominable 
elopement. I have hushed up your thoughtless folly 
before the people here, and thrown a mantle over it, 
that you may be able to open your eyes; you are an- 
nounced and expected as quiet travelers. We shall 
remain here together to day ; to-morrow I shall speak 
to you, in my office of father, a last word concerning 
your romance. 

At the. door the wanderers were joyfully welcomed 
by their friends. The Professor and the Doctor em- 
braced each other. 

‘‘You come just in time, Fritz; the adventure 
which we began here years ago will conclude to-day. 
The treasure of Brother Tobias is discovered.” 

After some hours the whole party started for the 
cave ; the laborers followed with iron crows and levers. 

The Proprietor examined the block of stone at the 
back of the cave. At the bottom on one side he saw 
a hole, the same through which the dog had crawled. 

‘‘This opening is new,” he exclaimed; ‘it was 
closed by a stone which has fallen in.” 

The large stone bench was with some exertion 
rolled away, and an opening wide enough for a man to 
creep in without difficulty became perceptible. The 
lights were lowered into it, and showed a continuation 
of the cave sloping downwards, which went many 
yards further into the mountain. It was a desolate 
space. In the time of the monks it had undoubtedly 
been dry, but was no longer so. Roots of trees had 
driven the crevices of the rock asunder, or the strata 
had sunk, owing to the penetration of the damp. Thus 
an entrance had been given to water and animals, and 
there was a confused mass of litter from the wood and 
bones. The workmen cleared it with their tools, and 
the spectators sat and stood by, full of curiosity. The 
Professor, in spite of his composure, kept as close to 
the spot as he could. But the Doctor could not long 
bear to look on. He took off his coat and descended 
into the opening. Mouldy pieces of thick cloth were 
brought up ; probably the treasure had been conveyed 
in a large bag to its place of concealment. Then came 
altar covers and ecclesiastical robes. 

There was a cry of joy, and the Doctor handed out 
a book. The face of the Professor was suffused with 
color as he took it. It was a missal on parchment. 
He gave it to the Proprietor, who now looked on with 
great interest. The Doctor handed out a second book ; 
all pressed near. The Professor sat on the ground 
and read. It was a manuscript of St. Augustine in a 
deplorable condition. 

‘‘Two!” he said, and his voice sounded hoarse 
from inward emotion. 
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‘The Doctor handed a third book, again spiritual 
Latin hymns with notes. The fourth, a Latin Psalter. 
The Professor held out his hand, and it trembled. 

“Is there more?” he exclaimed. 

The Doctor’s voice sounded hollow from the cave. 

‘‘ There is nothing more.” 

_ “ Look carefully,” said the Professor, with faltering 
voice. 

‘“‘ Here is the last,” cried the Doctor, handing out 
a small square board, “and here another.” 

They were two book-covers of solid wood, the out- 


- side ornamented with carved ivory. The Professor 


perceived at once from the style of the figures that it 
was Byzantine work of the latest Roman period—the 
figure of an Emperor on a throne, and over him an 
angel with a halo. 


“A large quarto of the fifth or sixth century. Itis 


the cover of the manuscript, Fritz ; where is the text ?” 

“There is no text to be found,” again sia the 
sepulchral voice of the Doctor. 

‘¢ Take the lantern and throw the light everywhere.”’ 

The Doctor took the second lantern in. He felt 
with his hand and pickaxe all round in every corner 
of the rock. He threw the last blade of straw out, 
and the last remnant of the bag. There was nothing 
of the manuscript to be seen—not a page, not a letter. 

The Professor looked at the cover. 

“ They have torn it out,” he said, in a faint voice; 
‘probably the monks took the Roman Emperor in 
ivory for a saint.” | 

He held the cover to the light. On the inner side 
of one of the pieces, amidst dust and decay, might be 
red, in old monkish writing, the words: 

TRAVELS OF THE SILENT MAN.” 

The silent man was now drawn from his hiding-place. 
But he spoke not: his mouth remained mute for ever. 

‘Our dream is at an end,” said the Professor, 
composedly. ‘‘The monks have torn out the text 
from the cover, and left it behind ; there was no more 
room forthe manuscript in thecrowded bag. Thetreas- 
ure is lost to science. Our hand touches what was once 
the cover of the manuscript, and we cannot help 
having the bitter feeling of sorrow for what is irre- 
parable, the same as if it had passed away in our sight. 
But we return to the light in possession of our facul- 
ties, and must do our duty in making available to our 
generation, and those who come after us, what remains.” 

Was this genius called Bachhuber ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Hummel; ‘judging from appearances, he was an ass.”’ 

The Proprietor laid his hand on the shoulder of his 
son-in-law. 

“ After all, you learned men have been in the right,” 
he said. ‘‘Close the opening by the stone bench 
again,” he said, addressing the laborers ; ‘‘the cave 
shall remain as it was.” 


The party returned silently to the old house. The 
boys carried the books, the girls the bundles of torn 
monks’ dresses, and made plans for drawing out the 
gold threads for themselves. The Professor kept the 
cover of the lost manuscript. | 

As they entered the house there was a sound of 
horse’s feet on the other side. The Proprietor went to 
the door. The old Chief Forester drew in his black 
horse. 

‘‘T have ridden in haste through the farm to bring 
you news. Everything with us is topsy-turvy. We 
have Court Officials and Ministers,. and doctors are 
fetched from every quarter. My people have all been 
sent out, and I myself have come to Rossau to order 
a courier. I fear his Serene Highness is very low; 
he knows no one. The Hereditary Prince is now 
awaiting the arrival of the Court physician ; as soon as 
he gives permission the party will start for the capital. 
All these terrible things are owing to the unfortunate 
additions to my quiet dwelling. One thing more, 
while it occurs to me—your son-in-law is searching for 
old papers and books. There are some chests at our 
place containing such lumber of ancient times, when 
the ranger’s lodge was still a royal shooting-box. 
Over the door, from under the plaster, one can dis- 
cover a foreign word, solitudini, which means, they 
say, ‘in solitude.’ The chests are rotten: in the course 
of the building they have been moved from their place. 
When things become quieter with us the Professor 
will, perhaps, look over them.”’ 

‘« Then here is the Castle Solitude, with the genuine 
chests of the official,’’ exclaimed the Professor. ‘I 
shall never go to that house.” 

The Doctor seized his hat, and spoke in a low tone 
to Laura and the Proprietor. 

“T beg leave of absence for to-day,” he said, going 
out. 

He did not return till evening. 

“In the chest there are accounts for repairs to the 
monastic buildings and for the estate at the end of the 
seventeenth century ; there are, besides, some volumes 
of Corneille. The vicar who went to America is re- 
lated to the Chief Forester.” 

‘*We have been led astray,” said the Professor, 
calmly. ‘‘ It is wellthat every doubt has disappeared.” 

“ But,” replied the Doctor, “ there is still no proof 
that the old manuscript is destroyed. It is yet pos- 
sible that it may come to light somewhere in frag- 
ments. Who knows but there may be strips on the 
back of some books?” , 

‘*On the books which the Swede has written in 
characters of fire at Rossau,” replied the Professor, 
with a sadsmile. “It is well, Fritz, that the torment- 
ing spirits are forever banished.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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ELgeMENTS OF KNow.LepGe. P. Biddle. 
Robert Clark & Co. 


‘‘The Elements of Knowledge” is divided into ten chapters, 
treating respectively of ‘Knowledge,’ ‘God,’ ‘ Creation,’ ‘ Philoso- 
phy,’ ‘Science,’ ‘ Art,’ ‘ Literature,’ ‘Government,’ ‘ Morals,’ and 
‘Religion.’ Each chapter is subdivided, code-like, into sections 
which postulate truths, didactically uttered, and intended either 
for purposes of instruction, or as a formulation of a system of 
philosophy. The nature and spirit of Mr. Biddle'’s work may be 
best shown by illustrative quotations from the several chapters : 

‘*The foundation of knowledge is consciousness ; the begin- 
ning and ending of knowledge is consciousness ; knowledge is con- 
sciousness, nothing more, nothing less, nothing else."’ 

‘‘Concerning the origin of matter, and the cause of its forces, 
the philosopher knows no more than the fool.” 

‘* Philosophy is the study of the absolute through the relative, 
the unconditioned through the conditioned, the infinite through 
the finite, the eternal through time, God through the universe.” 

‘* Science is what we know; and all that science can know is, 
1. Consciousness; 2. Phenomena; 3. Law.” 

‘‘Art is the adaptation of the things in nature by man to his 
use or pleasure.” 

‘‘ Religion is the tie which binds man to God, and is coeval 
with man and as eternal as God. Itis the harmony of the soul 
with universal and eternal truth.” 


STUDIES IN THE OUTLYING FIELDS OF Psycnic Science. 
Tuttle. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 


Says Mr. Tuttle in the analysis prefaced to his work : ‘' There 
is a Psychic Ether, related to thought, as the luminiferous ether is 
to light. This may be regarded as the thought-atmosphere of the 
universe. A thinking being in this atmosphere is a pulsating cen- 
tre of thought-waves, as a luminous body is of light." Plainly the 
hypothesis of the ‘ psychic ether’ is an extension into spiritual phi- 
losophy, by analogy, of a theory of physical science. The idea is 
not novel, yet it is strange that Mr. Tuttle, possessed, as he 
seems to be, of an acquaintance with physical science, and the 
history of its development, should predicate the existence of a 
psychic ether, as resting upon evidence as strong as the ex- 
istence of a physical ether. True, we have no more direct evi- 
dence of the one than the other, yet the criteria of universality 
and necessity are satisfied in the application of the latter to explain 
physical phenomena, while Mr. Tuttle does not even postulate 
definite properties of the former within the bounds of which spir- 
itual phenomena can be Lrougut for explanation. ‘‘ The facts of 
clairvoyance, trance, somnambulism, and psychometry, prove the 
existence of this ether,” says Mr. Tuttle; and in another place, 
that this is demonstrated ‘‘by the certainty and harmony of the 
answers it gives.” But the facts of clairvoyance, etc., can be 
hardly designated as universal phenomena; the complexity and 
shadiness of the conditions under which they are observed, do not 
admit them to the rank of universality. Furthermore, the psychic 
ether must be adapted to the necessities of each case it solves, and 
hence ‘‘the certainty and harmony of its answers." In effect this 
amounts to postulating an independent and separate ether for all 
the multitudinous spiritual phenomena that daily occur ; a system 
of polyethereal capacities that the genius of the spiritual universe 
could never tolerate. As a matter of professional opinion, we be- 
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lieve that an emission-theory of thought is structurally much bet- 
ter adapted to explain spiritual phenomena than an undulatory 
theory ; the limits of applicability of the corpuscular, Newtonian 
doctrine are immeasurable, and its acceptance would open Elysian 
Fields to the speculations of spiritual physicists. 

Mr. Tuttle’s book contains many eloquent and well-written 
passages. Its chapters treat of ‘‘Sensitive States,” ‘‘ Psychom- 
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etry," ‘‘ Dreams,” ‘‘ Thought Transference,” and kindred subjects. 
The following is Mr, Tuttle's view of immortality : 

‘‘The problem of an immortal future, beginning in time, is 
solved by the resolution of forces at first acting in straight lines, 
through spirals reaching circles which, returning within them- 
selves, become individualized and self-sustaining.” MKpK, 


The Yournal of Pedagogy, an educational magazine of high 
standing, published at Athens, Ohio, enters upon its third volume 
with the September issue. 


An article that will be read with interest in the September 
Wide Awake, relates to ‘‘ Maria Mitchell at Vassar," written by 
one of her old pupils, Frances M. Abbott. A good portrait of the 
woman-astronomer accompanies the sketch. 


The illustrated feature of the September Magasine of Ameri- 
can History is the third chapter in Mrs. Lamb's ‘* Historic Homes 
and Landmarks” ; the scene being the site of the Damen farm, be- 


_ tween Wall street and Maiden lane, which for nearly half a cen- 


tury was outside the walled city of New York. 


The Freethinker's Magazine for September will be a Bruno 
number, containing : a page illustration of the Bruno monument ; 
an article on ‘‘ The Murder of a Philosopher,” by George Jacob 
Holyoake ; an essay entitled ‘‘Giordano Bruno in the Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future,” by T. B. Wakeman ; a poem on Bruno by Lydia 
R. Chase; a sketch of the life of Bruno by Prof. Thomas David- 
son ; and also an article on Bruno by Karl Blind, from the Vine- 
teenth Century. 


NOTES. 


Mr. L. J. Vance will shortly contribute to the columns of 
Tuk Open Court an essay upon ‘' Superstition in American Life.” 
Many practices from the days when supernatural agencies were 
rife, still obtain in our country. 


Gustav Freytag’s novel, ‘‘ The Lost Manuscript,” which, be- 
ginning with No. 22 of THe Open Court, has been continued 
without interruption to the present date, will conclude with our 
following issue. The novel will be published in the course of the 
following year in book-form, and its publication duly announced. 


‘‘In turning over M. Renan’'s /istoire du Peuple d'[sraéi,"" 
says Mr. Andrew Lang (7he New Review, August), the ‘‘ mytholo- 
‘gist is impressed by the vagueness of M. Renan’s remarks. 
‘‘ Myths are vague affairs, at best, and can best be treated without 
‘too much definiteness. But they have certain fixed character- 
‘‘ istics, and one of these is a habit of being much the same all the 
‘‘world over. Ifa tale be a genuine myth, you are likely to find 
‘‘it, in a rude or in an accomplished form, wherever you look. 
‘Here it may be a mere barbarous conte populaire; there it may 
‘*have been shaped by Homer, and re-shaped by Plato. But the 
‘‘fundamental ideas are commonly much the same, and the poet 
‘‘handles matter which some medicine-man may have first brought 
‘‘into the general treasure of human fancy. * * * One has a kind 
‘‘ of traditional objection to talking about the ‘ mythical’ parts of 
‘*the Old Testament. It is a way of speaking which must offend 
‘‘many people, perhaps needlessly, and again, it does not convey 
‘quite a correct impression. Whatever else the stories in Gene- 
‘‘ sis or Exodus may be, they have moral and intellectual qualities, 
‘seriousness, orderliness, sobriety, and it may even be said, a 
‘* poetic value, which are lacking in the mass of wild queries and 
‘' fancies usually called myths. Whence this orderliness, sobriety, 
‘‘and poetry arise, why they are so solitary, so much confined to 
‘the ancient Hebrew literature. is exactly what we wish to know, 
‘‘and what M. Renan, perhaps, does not tell us.” 
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